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The Epistle of the Yearly Meeting held in Lon- 
don, by adjournments, from the 23d of the 
Fifth month to the 2d of the Sixth month, in- 
clusive, 1855. 

To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of Friends in 

Great Britain, lreland and elsewhere. 

Dear Friends,—In coming together at this 
time we have been again permitted, as we hum- 
bly trust, to feel that, amidst the conflicts and 
discouragements of the day, the Lord is the 
refuge and sanctuary of his people. Warm are 
our desires that, in his abundant mercy, through 
the fresh supply of his Holy Spirit, our dear 
friends everywhere may be yet more and more 
erounded and settled in the faith and hope of 
the gospel. 

Both by creation and by purchase we belong, 
of right, unto the Lord; and we are bound, by | 
every obligation, to glorify God in our body od 
in our spirit, which are his.* We can only be- 
come servants in his household and members of | 
his family, through submission to the converting | 
work of that Spirit which leads to the heartfelt | 
acceptance of Christ as our Saviour and our 
King. It is under a renewed sense of the deep 
import of the words “ Ye are not your own,’ 
that we desire affectionately to press home to 


; . | Step in the narrow way, and giving them, as 
the hearts and consciences of our members, their ’ 


individual responsibilities. We have greatly 
feared lest the cares or even the duties of this 
life, or the prevalence of an easy indolent habit 
of mind, should beguile any of us of the unutter- 
ably blessed reward which is promised to the 
good and faithful servant. May it please the 
Lord so to prepare our hearts before Him that 
all that is of the earthly self-indulgent nature 
may be taken away, and those new affections and 
heavenly desires implanted, which © are among 


*1 Cor. vi. 19, 20. 
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the essential dail of the work of grace in the 
soul. 

Amidst the wants and the weaknesses that 
abound, we would, with all earnestness, entreat 
our dear friends to be willing individually to be 
gathered unto Christ, to seek to know their sins 
to be forgiven for his name’s sake, and their 
tastes and affections to be so sanctified by his 
Spirit that their delight may be in the Lord, 
and in his work and service. To the converted 
and renewed mind which has truly tasted that 
the Lord is gracious,* his commandments are 
not grievous :f they are only hard to the hard 
heart. We long to encourage all our dear friends, 
especially those in earlier life, reverently to 
cherish those visitations of the Lord’s Spirit 
which are asa fire and as a hammer to break 
the rock in pieces, but, to the willing and obedi- 


ent soul, as the dew and the rain upon the dry 
and thirsty ground. 

















































































































We cannot too strongly impress upon our 
members the value and importance of the habit 
of religious retirement, and of cherishing that 
humble and watchful frame of mind in ‘which 
the ear is open to hear the gentlest monitions of 
the Spiritsof Truth, and the heart is made wil- 
ling to follow the Lamb whithersoever He lead- 
eth. The promise of rest unto the soul is placed 
, by our Redeemer himself in unchangeable con- 
nexion with the command “ Take my yoke upon 
you.” t “It is good for a man that he bear the 
| yoke i in his youth ; he sitteth alone and keepeth 
silence because he hath borne it upon him; he 
putteth his mouth in the dust if so be there may 
be hope.’’§ To those who thus humble them- 
selves under the hand of their God, the Lord 
would make manifest his will, and bring them 
into sweet subjection to it, leading them step by 


















































































































they are preserved faithful unto Him, to realize 
yet more and more the exceeding preciousness 
of the Gospel of Christ. Thus would they be 
enabled, through the power of his grace working 
in them, to escape the corruptions that are in 
the world through lust. And whilst not neglect- 
ing their necesary duties in the right perform- 
ance of their earthly stewardship,|| their hearts 
would be engaged in earnest desire to glorify 






























































1} Pet. ii. 3. 
t Matt. xi. 29. 
{2 Pet. i. 4. 


t 1 John, v. 3- 
§ Lam. iii. 27. 
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God even in these things. Their primary con- 
cern would be, amid their varied duties, tempta- 
tions and conflicts, to run the race with patience, 
looking unto Jesus:* solemnly remembering 
that every other object in life is as nothing, in 
comparison with the service of the Lord upon 
earth and the work of preparation for heaven. 

We can sympathise with those of our members 
who are desiring an increased acquaintance with 
Divine truth. We believe that these desires are 
often tokens of the awakening of the soul, and 
that upon their right direction and healthy ac- 
tion may depend results of no small consequence 
to the individual, and even to the church. How 
important therefore is it that they should be 
under the regulating influence of a childlike and 
teachable spirit; and be united with the full ac- 
ceptance of the blessed truth, that the humblest 
learner in the school of Christ is under the im- 
mediate notice and teaching of the best of 
Masters. Very comprehensive is that declara- 
tion of the prophet “all thy children shall be 
taught of the Lord;’’+ and we believe that 
where the Lord Jesus is truly acknowledged 
and exalted as Head over all, this gracious 
promise is indeed witnessed and fulfilled. 

We have been made afresh sensible at this 
time of the soundness and excellence of those 
views which our predecessors were led to take, 
on the important subject of public worship. 
May these views, and the practices which have 
resulted from them, ever be held and carried out 
amongst us, not in the deadness of the form, but 
in the life and power of godliness. Oh! that in 
all our meetings for Divine worship the hearts 
of those assembled may be truly exercised in 
reverent waiting upon the Lord; that, by the 


help of his Holy Spirit, those true saerifices of | 
I J I 


brokenness and contrition, of prayer and rever- 
ent thanksgiving, may be prepared and offered, 
through our one Mediator, which are essential 
features of pure, evangelical worship; that 
stands neither in forms nor in the formal disuse 
of forms, and may be without words as well as 
with them, but must be “ in spirit and in truth.’’f 
May we ever bear in mind, that it is not the 
mere outward gathering together, but the inward 
gathering of our hearts unto the Lord, that 
makes a true meeting for worship. And how 
consoling is the remembrance that this worship 
is not dependant upon numbers: where two or 
three are gathered in the name of Christ, there 
is a chureh, and Christ the living Head in the 
midst of them.§ In his name, therefore, to use 
the language of George Fox, may you seek to 
keep all your meetings, “that you may feel Him 
in the midst of you, exercising his offices. As 
He isa Prophet whom God has raised up to 
open to you, and as He is a Shepherd who has 
laid down his life for you, to feed you, so hear 


t Isa. liv. 13. 
§ Matt. xviii. 20. 


*Heb. xii. 1. 
t John iv. 23. 
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his voice; and as He is a Counsellor and a Com- 
mander, follow him and his counsel ; and as He 
is a Bishop, to oversee you with his heavenly 
power and Spirit, and as He is a Priest who of- 
fered Himself for you, who is made higher than 
the Heavens, who sanetifies his people, his 
church, and presents them to God without 
blemish, spot or wrinkle, so know Him in all his 
offices, exercising them amongst you, and in you.” 

And Oh! that we could prevail with some of 
our beloved friends, in younger as well as in 
more mature life, to bow very low and to abide 
under the preparing hand of their God. Quench 
not the least motion of his Spirit, we entreat you. 
Be willing to submit to the thorough work of 
humiliation and of cleansing, even to the cruci- 


=) 
t 


fying of the flesh with the affections and lusts; 
that the vessel may be indeed fitted and sancti- 
fied for the Master’s use.* So, we believe, 
through the Lord’s great mercy, the anointing 
oil would be yet more known to descend from 
our Holy High Priest. There would be raised 
up amongst us yet more of a sound, living, gos- 
pel ministry, exercised not in the wisdom of man 
but in the ability which God giveth, and in 
blessed harmony with the immediate ministry of 
the same Spirit; to win and to gather precious 
souls unto Christ, and for the edification of the 
body in love. 

We have remembered, to our instruction, how 
remarkably our early predecessors were led, in a 
course of watchfulness and self-denial, out of 
bondage to the vain customs and fashions of the 
world. No false idea of liberty, no plea of ease 
or convenience, prevented them from laying 
aside whatsoever they believed to be at variance 
with the simplicity that is in Christ. They 
sought to conform their speech to the standard of 
unflattering truthfulness. They dared not attempt 
to recommend themselves to others by compliment- 
ary habits or language, but in their conduct and 
deportment it was their concern to maintain “a 
conscience voidof offence toward God and toward 
men.”+ They considered that to change the 
dress in conformity with the varying fashions of 
the world, without any motive of necessity or 
real convenience, was unbecoming their profes- 
sion as the humble and self-denying followers of 
Christ. And, in commending their example to 
our dear friends, more especially to the young, 
we would affectionately remind them that even 
in relation to these things, every act of self- 
denial that springs from a desire to be found 
faithful to their Lord, whilst tending to preserve 
them from evil, and to strengthen them in their 
progress in the narrow way, will assuredly not 
be without its reward. In few things is the 
principle of Christian self-denial of more search- 
ing and comprehensive application than in refer- 
ence to the right employment of our leisure 
hours; and especially would it keep us entirely 


* Gal. v. 24. t Acts xxiv. 16. 
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Reports have been brou 


Ateslee amusements 
always felt it right to 


and 
hav 


those vain 
which we 
ny 
cht up to this Meet- 
accounts of the dis- 
with 
y against all ecclesiastical 
demands. This testimony continues to be pre- 
cious to us, and we think it right again to com- 
mend to all our brethren its faithful and consist- 
ent maintenance. 

In the view of the awful realities of the deso- 
lating 
involv 


ing in usual course, of the 
traints upon our members in connexion 


our Christian testimony 


been introduced into very 
solemn and painful feelings. The steps taken 
on our behalf since we last met, in issuing an 
Appeal to our fellow-countrymen on this dee ply 
affecting subject, and the wide circulation ¢ 
to this Appeal through the active co-operation 
of Friends in various parts of the nation, have 
been satisfactory to this meeting. We trust that 
they may everywhere so watch over their own 
spirits that they may be preserved from in any 
way countenancing the war. spirit either in con- 
duet or conve rsation, and be enabled to pour out 
their hearts in reverent supplication to our 
Almighty Father in Heaven on behalf of afflicted 
humanity. May He be pleased in his mercy to 
open the eyes of professing Christians to see the 
entire inconsistency of all war with the obliga- 
tions of those who should be in all respects 
subject to the Prince of Peace; and may He 
80 influence the heart of the nations and their 
rulers, as that this desolating scourge may be 
speedily removed. 

We have received at this time Epistles from 


d, we have 


ive nD 


our brethren in Ireland, and from the several | 
| tall buildings fell, and it consumed 


Yearly Meetings of Fri nds on the American 
continent. These communications have intro- 
duced us into near sympathy with our distant 
brethren. M: iy they and may we be upon the 
watch against all that would in any way draw us 
from Christ, or from a union and fe owship one 
with another in Him. May no other spirit bear 
rule in our hearts than the Spirit of Jesus. May 
his Gospel in its fulness be precious to us, and 
his love be our bond of discipleship. 

Beloved Friends! in the retrospect of the 
time that we have been together, and of the 
important deliberations in which we have been 
engaged, we recur with thankfulness to the 
brotherly love and mutual confidence which have 
prevailed amongst us. Many and varied are the 
conflicts permitted in the Christian course. Let 
not any think it strange that they are thus 
proved ; or in seasons of discouragement, in the 
cloudy and dark dé ay, cast away their confide nee, 
which hath great recompense of reward. Rather 
let patience have its perfect work; that in the 
deep prostration of all that is of m: un, the Lord 
may yet in his unmerited mercy cause the Sun 
of Righteousness to rise upon us with healing 
in his: wings, and after we have suffered awhile 


war in which our country continues to be| ~.. 
| Christ, 
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mé she us pe leak. stablish, stre ngthen, settle us. 
Unto Him be glory and dominion for ever and 
ever. i 
Signed, in and on behalf of the Meeting, by 
JosepH Trorp, 
Clerk to the Meeting this year. 


—_ 


SOME ACCOUNT OF HUMPHREY SMITH. 


Humphrey Smith, of Little Cowrne, in the 
county of Hereford, formerly a public preacher, 
was convinced of truth about the year 1655, and 
came to be an able minister of the gospel of 
which he freely preached, and turned 
many to righteousness, and gave forth many 
warnings and exhortations to the people, as may 
be seen at large i in the printed collection of his 
works. The Lord showed him in a vision, in 
the fifth month, 1660, the destruction of the city 
of London by fire, which was six years before it 
came to pass; and which vision he published 
before-hand, as a warning to the people to repent ; 
part whereof is as follows : 


Part of the vision of Humphrey Smith, which he saw 
concerning the burning of the city of London, in the 
fifth month, 1660, which was three years before his 
decease, and six years before it was fulfilled. 

‘As for the city herself, and her suburbs, and 
all that belonged to her [I beheld] a fire was 
kindled therein, but she knew not how, even in 
her goodly palaces, and the kindling of it was in 
the foundation of her buildiugs. There was 
none could quench it, neither was there any 
able; and the burning thereof was exceedingly 
great, and burned inward in a hidden manner, 
which cannot be expressed. The fire consumed 
foundations which the city stood upon, and the 
all the lofty 
things therein, and the fire searched out all the 
hidden places, and burned most in secret places, 
but the consumption was exceedingly great 
wherewith it was consumed. 

‘And as I passed through her streets, I beheld 
her state to be very miserable, and very few were 
those that were left in her, who were but here 
and there one, and they feared not the fire, nei- 
ther did the burnings hurt them; but they were 
(and walked) as mournful people, and the fire 
burned everywhere, so that there was no eseaping 
of it. And thus she became a desolation, and 
as an astonishment ; for the burning wassuffered 
of God for her chastisement, and could not be 
quenched nor overcome. There was none could 
stop the flaming; and the fire consumed all 
things, both stone and timber; and burned under 
all things, and under all foundations; and that 
which was lifted above it fell down, and the fire 
consumed it. The flaming continued, though 
the foundation was burnt up; and all the lofty 

yart brought down by the fire; yet there was 
much old stuff, and part of broken desolate walls 
and buildings in the midst, which the fire con- 


t1 Pet. v. 10. 
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tinued burning against; and that which was 
taken, as to make use of, which yet escaped the 
fire, became useless in men’s hands, as a thing of 
nought. And the vision thereof remained in 
me, as a thing that was secretly showed me of 
the Lord. 

‘And now let her wise men find out the mat- 


ter, and her prudent men read, and her divines, | 


so called, interpret the vision, and let every one 
look to their own ways.’ 

This, with much more that Humphrey Smith 
saw, was printed and published in the year 1660, 
as a warning whereby people might stand in the 
day of trial, and endure the hour of trouble. 
See it at large in his printed vision in the year 
1660. 

Besides other things which the Lord revealed 
to him, he had also a clear sight of his own suf- 
ferings, and death thereby. For about the year 


1662, travelling among friends about London, he | 


told some of them that he had a narrow path to 
pass through ; and said several times before he 
was taken up, he saw he should be imprisoned, 
and that it might cost him his life. Taking 
leave of his friends, he set forward, in the will 
of God, westward ; and being in a meeting of 
the people called Quakers, at Alton, in Hamp- 
shire, he was taken from thence, and had before 
the two lieutenants of the county, who commit- 
ted him to the stinking close prison of Winches- 
ter, where, after a whole year’s imprisonment, he 
fell sick. 

ln the time of his sickness he spoke many 
precious words to friends about him, signifying 
that he was given up to the will of God, either 
in life or death. And as he lay under great ill- 
ness, he said, ‘ My heart is filled with the power 
of God;’ and ‘it is good for a man, at such a 
time as this, to have the Lord to be his friend.’ 
Another time he said, ‘ Lord, thou hast sent me 
forth to do thy will, and I have been faithful 
unto thee in my small measure, which thou hast 
committed unto me; but if thou wilt try me yet 
further, thy will be done.’ Also he said, ‘I am 
the Lord’s; let him do what he will.’ And 
near the time of his departure, he prayed earnest- 
ly, saying, ‘O Lord, hear the inward sighs and 
groans of thine oppressed, and deliver my soul 
from the oppressor; hear me, O Lord, uphold 
and preserve me. I know that my Kedeemer 
liveth : thou art strong and mighty, O Lord.’ 
He prayed that the Lord would deliver his peo- 
ple from their cruel oppressors; and for those 
who had been convineed by him, that the Lord 
would be their teacher. 

He lay quiet and still, sensible to the last mo- 
ment, and died a prisoner for the truth, in the 
common jail of Winchester, on the 4th of the 
Eighth month, im the year 1663.—Piety Pro- 
motel, 


Time is a grateful friend; use it well, and it 
never fails to make a suitable requital. 
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ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 
(Concluded from page 63.) 

Having made a rapid survey of the “ boss” of 
the shield, itself a magnificent ocean of snow- 
crested mountain waves, which shouldered up to 
us, culminating where we stood, let us look 
round, taking a wider circle. To the northwest 
the Lake of Geneva showed like a shining sickle ; 
beyond appeared the long, low line of the Jura 
mountains, with numerous hills of France. 
What a distant range it seemed to have; on its 
side huge boulders which must have been trans- 
ported somehow from the Mont Blanc range, 
right across that rich and industrious plain of 
Switzerland, and all that way, and yet with their 
angles still sharp, their outlines all unrounded. 
What a tremendous, yet what a gentle force must 
|have effected that! More to the north-east, 
jacross the valley of Chamouni, by the glacier- 
crested Buet, beyond the Lake of Geneva, we 
distinctly marked the smaller lakes of Neufchatel 
}and Bienne. Eastward still, parallel with the 
Pennine chain, rose the pinnacled splendors of 
the Bernese Oberland; the noble outlines of the 
| Eiger, the Schreckhorn, the Finster-Aarhorn, 
and the matchless presence of the Jung-frau 
confessing—little enough has she yet to confess 
| —to the cowled Monk beside her. But this 
enumeration of some of its prominent features 
suggests little enough of the bright Oberland on 
a cloudless summer morning. We would rather 
| appeal to the pleasant memories of the reader, 
though possibly his point of view might have 
| been different, but not less beautiful. Follow- 
jing our course to the last, new summits rear 
| themselves, till, on the Italian side of the Val- 
| lais, they are all cast into insignificance by the 
| peerless grandeur of a group before noticed, the 
eastern extremity of the Pennine range—Monte 
| Rosa, arrayed in queen-like and dazzling beauty. 
| As we turn again towards her, the eye bounds 
| exultingly forward from peak to peak, till wearied 
| with its path of wonder, it reaches and rests on 
her rocks, and glaciers, and snows. 

Looking south of Monte Rosa, the eye travels 
at a glance over the vast green plains of Lom- 
bardy and Piedmont: the last literally beneath 
our feet, at the foot of the mountain. The 
course of the Po was pointed out to me; Milan 
and Turin also; and I was perfectly willing to 
admit the fact, if only to satisfy my guide. 
Whether I saw Genoa, which was impossible, or 
Milan, which was possible, or Turin, which was 
certain, or Grenoble, or Lyons, or Dijon, or 
Chambéry, or Geneva, or Berne, was to me, 
must confess, a matter of indifference. It was 
quite sufficient for me to know that I caught at 
a glance the general configuration of the coun- 
tries over which they severally preside. But 
what -a stretch of vision !—to see, looking one 
way, distinctly the country near Basle ; to turn 
your back on Basle, and to see as distinctly the 
great blue plains of Alexandria and Marengo. 
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But far 1 nearer to us than Alexandria or Ma aren- 
go was a feature of the view—a dark hollow in 
the shield—which, though it does not seem to 
have had equal charms for all who have made 
the ascent, long detained my wandering eye. It 
was the dark and overhanging valley of Aosta. 
The snowy peaks glared so numerous around us 
that that patch of rich blackness stood out in 
splendid relief, and from our barren summit I 
looked long on dark Aosta— Aosta, where vines 
are lavish of luxuriance. Alas! that man should 
be miserable and deformed where the earth 
which was made for him is so bountiful, so fair. 
What a contrast to the last valley is another, 
of which we could see but little, lying right under 
the mountain—the Allée Blanche. Never was 
the character of a locality better expressed i 
its name. Itis to the eastern extremity of this 
wondrous white vale that you descend, if you 
venture across the tremendous pass of the Col 
du Géant from Chamouni. No one who has not 
beheld Mont Blane from Corm: aje ur (your desti- 
nation if you take this pass, and a principal sta- 
tion in the tour of Mont Blanc) can say that he 
knows the mountain. His southern is perhaps 
his most noble front; there is less snow, but 
more rock; from the summit to the base it is 
one sheer precipice. Besides this pass of the 
Géant, only one other—less difficult, less re- 





markable, less frequented, but of superior eleva- 


It 


tion—crosses the Mont Blane group proper. 


is the Col de Salena. 

But, leaving again these nearer objects of 
view, let us launch our gaze as far as we can to 
the south, and slightly to the east, over the Al- 
lée Blanche. If the Mediterranean is to be seen 
at all, it is to be there descried through a dip 
near Genoa. Now, however indifferent I might 
be about certain places above named, about the 
Mediterranean I was quite the reverse of in- 
different. For who indeed could be unmoved at 
the mere chance of beholding for the first time, 
however distantly, the faintest sign of that great 
central heart from whose ever-throbbing pulses 
the life-currents of commerce and civilization 
have since the dawn of time, circulated to 
quicken the world? I looked and looked, but 
see I could not. A bold guide or two asseverat- 
ed that they beheld it, but none of us could do 
so. I for one certainly failed, with all my long- 
ing, to be successful; a longing which, in this 
instance, would brook no testimony but my own. 
But we could just perceive a line of mountains | 
bounding the view, we thought, to the south, 
and blending confusedly with another line more 
removed to the east. The first were the Mari- 
time Alps, the latter the Appennines. It ap- 
pears, then, to be beyond a doubt that, though 
the ray of vision extends over the Mediterra- 
nean, yet that the Maritime Alps intervene to 
hide what else had been visible. 

One move more to the right, and we shall 


'and of ignoble deed! 


| the south. 


| mates as we ll. 





have completed our panorama. The Maritime 


Alps s at their western extremity run up the vast 
plains which have been before described. Num- 
berless mountains, unknown to us, lifted up 
proudly their glaciers and snows. But one we 
all knew. Who that has once seen him ean for- 
get Monte Viso, with his regular pyramid and 
tremendous mnowe! And who that thinks of 
him but must also think of those wild fastnesses 
where indomitable Faith, mightier than the 
strength of mountains, from age to age, amid 
surrounding gloom, has trimmed the pure flame 
of her undying lamp? Lux lucet in tenebris. 
Full well have the men of the valle “ys acted up 
to their noble motto. Behind Monte Viso peeps 
were caught of the mountains of Dauphiné and 
Provence. What an inviting mystery of hills! 
Higher up northwards succe eded the mountains 
near Lyons; to these the Jura. We draw in 
our eyes, and again we are looking down right 
beneath us on to the round, smooth Dome du 
Goaté. 

Thus have we gone the round of our shield. 
Not more than twenty-four hours ago, and our 
ga@ had been confined by the “ munitions of 
the rock” round Chamouni. Now it was taking 
a comprehensive view of Switzerland, parts of 
France, Lombardy, and Piedmont; and we were 
looking down from our cold and snowy eminence 
into Italy—the land of the sunny vine, the land 
of passionate song, the land of high thought 
Yes, the re she lay with 
her gift, her “fatal gift of beauty.” Not a 
mountain-pass neat us but could tell of hordes 
that had traversed it, panting for the spoil of 
To the right, the little St. Bernard 
had witnessed the long train of elephants and 
Numidians led by him who was fabled to have 
burst its rocks with vinegar. To the left, the 
Great St. Bernard testified what a fearful price 
the greatest of medern conquerors was not un- 
willing to pay could he but make Italy his own. 
And yet Nature has fenced her bravely around 
—has interposed its most impenetrable bulwarks; 
but then her ravishers were a Hannibal and a 
Napoleon. And not only on various lands and 
languages were we lo king, but on various cli- 
Italy was overhung with a rich 
golden haze, her sky “steeped in golden lan- 
guors.”’ The north looked perceptibly less 
warm ; but still as we gazed northwards, we en- 
vied not the south, for all that she was so beau- 
tiful; for well we knew, that “dark, and true, 
and tender is the north;” ond that if Italy had 
more of song, she had (at least in owr time) less 
of noble energy to boast. 

And so have we lingered long, perhaps pre- 
sumptuously ; the mind yearning the while to 
satisfy its unutterable, insatiable cravings; and 
bewildered in the vain attempt to crowd within 
itself, at once, all that the eye saw, all that the 
imagination sickened to see. Time and space 
seemed to be centered in the half consciousness 
of the all-engrossing Present—the Present ever 
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to expand, baffling the expanding faculties to, 
comprehend it. And while we linger thus and | 
look, the stern serenity around has laid upon our 
pulse the weight of her icy hand; could one | 
throb of exultation now answer to the touch ?}| 
What had exultation to do with such a place ?| 
What ages seemed to have noiselessly elapsed | 
since we first had been here. What a great calm, 
born of surrounding silence, had slid into the 
soul. At first, man had mingled largely with 
our thoughts; but what had man to do here? what 
bond of sympathy could he claim with Nature 
here? She, and she alone, held effortless, undi- 
vided sway. Verily, methinks, had there been 
none to break the spell, the whole being had be- 
come part of itself beneath the transforming 
look of that Eternal Presence. But a cheery 
voice, and the kindly pressure of a guide’s hand, 
dispels at once what had seemed the revolution 
of ages centred in a second’s silence. Wemust 
not linger—it may be dangerous to delay. Fare- 
well, then, oh silent summit! Still shalt thou 
gaze unmoved onwards—onwards, as now—into 
the lone Eternity! Still, while throughout the 
long ages morning and evening light on thee, 
their altar between earth and heaven, the rosy 
fires of their perpetual sacrifice ; still, while 
suns shed on thy front the full flood of their ef- 
fulgent glory, while moons bathe thy counte- 
nance in their sleeping beams, while stars weave 
mystic circles round thy brow, while clouds sail 
full-bosomed around thee, and thunders exult in 
their dreadful revelry! But thou—thou art the 
same still. 





The same, when this poor mortal, 
and myriads like to him, who bow, and shall bow 
down before thy majestic presence, with all their 
hopes and fears, and joys and sorrows, shall be 
less than the least particle of the elements, thy 


scorn! For what are mortals—their weal or their 
woe—to thee? what reck’st thou for the fate of 
men, the scarce less unstable doctrines of the 
nations which have changed and changed be- 
neath thy unheeding gaze? Far other thoughts 
are thine ;—we dare not, cannot fathom them! 
One last long look more, and we are descend- 

ing. Some parts required to be as carefully de- 
scended as they had been ascended ; but gene- 
rallyspeaking it took minutes to accomplish now 
what had been the work of hours before. Some | 
of our attempts to imitate the admirable way in 
which the guides, leaning slightly on their al- 
penstocks, shot rapidly down the vast inclines of 
snow, ended in results sufficiently ludicrous. | 
But the process is one of boisterous fun, the 
amusement at each other’s awkwardness being | 
caused and experienced by each one of us; our 
black specks sliding rapidly down the face of | 
the snow, presented to an observer at Chamouni | 
the appearance of tumbling straight down sheer | 
precipices. A guide during the descent called | 
my attention to a singularly beautiful phenome- | 
non. Through a high wall of ice or snow the | 


. . . . | 
sun had pierced a semicircular window of noble’ 


proportions, and dentated with 


an ornament of 
icicles regular as the fringe of 


a Norman arch. 


| Through this opening the eye slid down sloping 


fields of snow till it rested with joy on the pines 


| and pastures and chequered patches of cultiva- 


tion in the valley beneath. One almost won- 
dered, so deceptive was the distance, that no 
busy harvest sound should come floating upwards 
too. 

But space forbids a detailed account of our de- 
scent, by what short cuts we shortened the dis- 
tance, what changes had meanwhile been effected 
on the ever-changing snows and ice, what a roar 
of life was again animating the glacier, which 
we had watched gradually lulled to its deathlike 
sleep ; how wild was our triumph, how safe the 
rocks felt after the ice; a thousand thronging 
recollections want of space forces us to forego. 
One little adventure, my last on the ice, the 
reader may be patient enough to endure. We 
had broken up into small detachments. A guide 
attached to me in front, and another behind, I 
was making my separate way, like the rest, across 
the glacier. We leapt over crevasses, which in 
the sober routine of life below would never have 
been attempted; but speed was necessary, for 
the action of the sun had been very powerful, 
and the ice was every minute becoming more in- 
secure. At length we came to a crevasse wider 
than the generality of those which we had clear- 
ed in this careless manner. My guide in front 
leapt it, and I was following his example. in fact 
I was in the air over it, and saw that I should 
clear it perfectly, when the guide attached to me 
behind, from some mistaken idea or other, check- 
ed the rope, and, of course, down I went, dang- 
ling in the crevasse. Luckily, I was pulled up 
myself, and did not pull the others in after me, 
but the suspense, while it lasted, was anything 
but agreeable. 

Again we are at the foot of the mountain ; but 
we are not suffered to return unaccompanied to 
the hotel. One of our party sneaked off, if s» 
be he might avoid the honors reserved for him 
but it was no good; he was pursued, and igno- 
miniously led back. And then we perched our- 
selves upon mules, guides marching, bands— 
such bands—playing; our return was a perfect 
ovation, which took place amid a presentation of 
flowers (for which we paid next day), and the 
discharge of the redoubtable Chamouni artillery. 
At length we reached the court-yard of the Hotel 
de Londres, where we were most kindly welcomed, 
received at an altar of wax candles and cham- 


| pagne bottles, and listened to a complimentary 


address from the maitre-d’ hotel, prompted, when 
at a loss, by his amiable better half. 

But it is in no light spirit or trifling mood 
that I would take leave of this monarch of moun- 
tains, and conclude the duties of a guide. 

For Mont Blane is in very truth the king of 
the Alps, and in his sovereignty there is no fic- 
tion. Dare to enter his court, to intrude into 
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his presence, ties srwise than by the Ww: aymathe one 
way—at the time, in the manner, that he him- 
self ordains, and to ~ cost you will learn sub- 
mission and loyalty. Nay, when you have done 
all this, when you are mounting the last steps of 
his palace, re ady to be admitted into his very 
wresence—you must veil your eyes, or the glory 
would blind them ; you must kee p a respe setful 
silence, or provoke an answer, which is death; 
your audience must be short—and who could en- 
dure it long ?—lest he be suddenly angered—and 
remember he is an autocrat, and autocrats are 
capricious—and he cut off your retreat. Nor 
may earth's greatest potentate presume more than 
the humblest individual ; Napoleon had a signal 
planted on the summit, but the indignity was 
endured but for a moment, then tossed in scorn 
away. 

There is something very solemn in standing 
confronted thus with the full-faced majesty of 
Nature. The eye quails before her immovable 
aspect—the ear shrinks at her tremendous har- 
mony—the tongue is silenced—the mind is over- 
whelmed. You fall down—you worship with 
the awe with which a heathen might have wor- 
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dele ania to ‘ae Unite od States are reserved to 
the States or to the people.” The clause above 
confers no power, but is the naked declaration 
of a right, and the power, not being conferred, 
results to the States as one of the incidents of 
sovereignty too dear to be trusted to the general 
government. 

Our southern members strove for the passage 
of the law, and strove honestly ; but it shows 
the evils of our unfortunate cond'tion, that, in 
the urgency of our contest with aa aggressive 
adversary, we lose the landmarks of principle— 
to obtain an illusive triumph, we pressed the 
government to assume a power not conferred by 


ithe instrument of its creation, and to establish 
|a precedent by which, in all after time, it will 


|be authorized to assume whatever right may 
|have no constitutional organ of enforcement; 
and wearied with so many efforts to confine the 
government to its limits of legitimate powers, 
we are pleased to have assistance from another 
quarte r, and if the question shall be determined 
in her favor, we will sincerely rejoice in such a 
|vindication of the Constitution.— Charleston 


Mercury. 





ship yped, as his eye rested on the gleaming sum- | 


mit of Olympus, and he saw, or thought he saw, 
the gods convened in council around their cloud- 
compelling king. 

But anon, and the mind reasserts its superior 
energies, recovering itself with an irresistible 
bound. The recoil is mightier than the resist- 
ance, mightier because of the resistance. Less 
and less fearfully it contemplates that scene of 
awe, wrestles with Nature, ac juiring vigor and 
expanding i in the conflict, attains her serenest 
eminence, from her the secret of her 
strength, the law of her being, and exults to dis- 
cover at length that within itself, afterall, are 
centred affinities to far higher destinies, a law to 
which the law of the rest of Nature is nothing. 

What a relief, rather what a burning triumph, 
thus to vindicate for the obscurest fate of most 
despised humanity an interest and a significance 
paramount and unapproachable—unapproachable 
even bythe most majestic forms of most majestic 
Nature. —Living Age. 


forces 


The subjoined article is the one referred to in 
the editorial, page 73 : 


UNCONSTITUTIONALITY 
SLAVE 


OF THE FUGITIVE 
LAW ACKNOWLEDGED. 

Of the action of Massachusetts in abrogation 
of the Fugitive Slave law, we have no complaint 
to make. It was from the first a miserable 
illusion; and worse, in fact, for it was an in- 
Jringement upon one of the most cherished prin- 
ciples of the Constitution, which prov ides that 
fugitives from labor, “upon demand shall be 
delivered up,” but gives no power to Congress 
to act in this affair. The tenth amendment to 
the Constitutioa provides that ‘the powers not 


ELEMENTS OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE 


Suppose the English language to be divided 
into a hundred parts ; of these, to make a rough 
distribution, sixty would be Saxon, thirty would 
be Latin, (ing luding, of course, the Latin which 
has come to us through the French,) five would 
be Greek ; we should thus have assigned ninety- 
five parts, leaving the other five, perhaps too 
large a residue, to be divided among all the other 
languages from which we have adopted isolated 
words. Thus, just to enumerate a few of these 
latter; we have a certain number of Hebrew 
words, mostly, if not entirely, belonging to reli- 
gious matters, as “amen, cabalo, cherub, ephod, 
hallelujah, jubilee, manna, Messiah, Sabbath, 
seraph.”” The Arabic words in our language are 
more numerous; we have several arithmetical 
and astronomical terms, as “algebra, cypher, 
zero, zenith, nadir, talisman, and almanac ;” 
and chemical, for the Arabs were the chemists, 
no less than the astronomers and arithmeticians 
of the middle ages ; as “alkali, alembic, elixir, 
alcohol ;” add to these the names of animals or 
articles of merchandize first introduced by them 
to the notice of Western Europe, “ giraffe, ga- 
zelle, saffron, lemon, orange, sherbet, lute, syrup, 
artichoke, mattrass, jar, assegai, barragan, coffee, 
sugar, amber, mummy, jasmin, crimson,” and 
some further terms, ‘assassin, vizier, divan, sul- 
tan, admiral, arsenal, carat, tariff, sofa, caffre, 
magazine ;”’ and I believe we shall have nearly 
completed the list. We have moreover a few 
Persian words, as “bazaar, lilac, pagoda, caravan, 
azure, scarlet, taffeta, saraband ;”’ of ‘‘ scimetar” 
it can, L believe, only be said, that it is Eastern. 

| We have also a few Turkish ; as “ tulip, turban, 
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chouse, dragoman,” or as it used to be spelt, | 
‘‘trunchman ;” this last having hardly a right | 
to be called English. 

The new world has given us a certain number 
of words, Indian and other—-“ tobacco, choco- | 
late, potato, maize,’’ (Haytian,) “condor, hamoe, 
wigwam ;” and if “hurricane” is a 
word which Europe originally derived from the | 


Caribbean islanders, it should, of course, be in- 
shaded | in this list. 


cac ique, 


To come nearer home, we have a certain num- 
ber of Italian words, as “ 
taloon, gazette.”’ 
*musquito, negro, duenna, punctilio, alligator, 
gala, cambist, palaver.”” A good many of our 
sea terms are Dutch, as “ sloop, schooner, yacht.” 
Celtic things are for the most part designated 
among us by Celtic words; such as “ bard, kilt, 
clan, pibroach, plaid, reel.’’ Nor only such as 
these, which are all of them comparatively of 
modern introduction, but a considerable number, 
how large a number is yet a very unsettled ques- 
tion, of words which ata much earlier date found 
admission into our tongue, are derived from this 
quarter. — English “© Past and Present.”’ 


bandit, charlatan, pan- 
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TENTH MONTH 13, 


PHILADELPHIA, 1855. 
After our paper was nearly prepared for the 
press, a letter from a friend at Richmond, Ind., 
was received, containing a brief notice of the 
proceedings of the Yearly Meeting there, during 
the first day of its session. 
The meeting convened, 
day, the 4th inst., 


Fifth 
when the Representatives 
being called, they were present except eleven, 


as usual, on 


whose attendance was prevented by indisposition 
of themselves or in their families. The Yearly 
Meeting appeared to be about as large as usual. 
The following friends from other Yearly Meet- 
ings, with certificates or minutes, were present: 
Moses H. Beede, Samuel Taylor, Jr., Richard H. 
Thomas, Seneca Hazzard, Obadiah. C hase, Edith 
Griffith, Rebecca T. Updegraff and Bridget 
Haight, with their companions. The London 
General Epistle was received and read, and 7000 
copies ordered to be printed for distribution. 
The Statement of London Yearly Meeting, ac- 


companying the Epistle, was read and ordered 


to be printed, and attached as an appendix to} 


the minutes. The reading of the other Epistles 
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We have some Spanish, as | 
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F UGITIVE SLAVES.—The newspapers inform 
\us that the Attorney General of the United 
| States, Caleb Cushing, has given an opinion on 

| the subject of the reclamation of fugitive slaves, 


of which the following are the principal points: 
i 


| 1]. The constitutional right of a citizen of the 
| United States to reclaim a fugitive from his lawful 
| service, extends not only to the States and to the 
organized Territories, but also to all the unorga- 
nized territorial possessions of the United States. 

“2. If in such territory there be no commis- 
sioners of the United States to act, the claimant 
may proceed by recapture without judicial process. 

**3. Any such fugitive from service in the 
Indian country is there unlawfully, and, as an 
intruder, is subject to arrest by the executive 
authority of the United States. 

“4, Such fugitive cannot be protected from 
extradition by any Indian tribe or nation ; for 
the Indians are themselves the mere subjects of 
the United States, and have no power in con- 
flict with the constitution of the United States. 

‘5. By the local law of the organized _poli- 
tical communities of the Cherokees, Choctaws, 
and Chickasaws, there is ample provision for 
the delivery up of fugitives from service in any 
of the States.” 

It may appear somewhat presumptuous for a 
layman, avowedly unacquainted with law, to cdll 
in question the legal opinion of the Attorney Ge- 
neral of the United States; but happily the ques- 
tion before us lies within a very narrow com- 
pass, and requires little more than plain common 
sense, applied to the written Constitution of the 
Federal Union. By the tenth amendment to 
the Constitution it is declared: ‘The powers 
not delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively or to the 
people.” 

It is well known that when the Federal Con- 
stitution was offered to the acceptance of the 
people of the United States, great jealousy was 
manifested, lest the powers of the separate States, 
or the liberties of the people, should be over- 
ridden or absorbed by the authority of the gene- 
ral government; of which jealousy, the amend- 
ment above quoted was a consequence; and the 
experience of more than sixty years has proved 
that this jealousy was not entirely unfounded. 
The conclusion necessarily follows, and is per- 


| haps generally admitted, that the powers exer- 


was then proceeded in as far as that from New | cised by the general government, whether legis- 
York, when the meeting adjourned till ten | lative or executive, are limited to those expressly 


o'clock on the following day. | granted by the Constitution, or which are neces- 
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sarily implied as the means of giving efficiency 
to those expressly delegated. 

Now, we may search the Constitution in vain 
for any power, express or implied, authorizing 
Congress to establish slavery in any Territory of 
the United States. The object of the Union, as 
expressed in the preamble to the Constitution, 
was, not to establish or maintain slavery, but to 
“establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defence, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” If, 


among the provisions of the Constitution, any 


of our statesmen of that day was, that the ex- 
tinction of negro slavery, as then existing in a 
number of the States, presented only a question 
of time and manner; and the solution of that 
question was then left, as it still is, to the States 
where it existed. The ordinance of 1787, 
passed by the Congress of the Confederation, 
and confirmed by the first Congress under the 
new Constitution, was adopted almost simulta- 
neously with the formation of that Constitution, 
and excluded forever all slavery or involuntary 
servitude, except in the punishment of crimes, 
from all the territory on the northwest of the 


thing can be found giving countenance to | Ohio—the only Territory then possessed by the 


slavery, it is in that clause of the 2d section of 
the 4th article, which provides that “no person 
held to service or labor in one State, under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in 
consequence of any law or regulation therein, 
be discharged from such service or labor; but 
shall be delivered up on claim of the party to 
whom such service or labor may be due.’”’ Now, 
although a critical examination of this provision 
furnishes a powerful argument against its appli- 
cation to fugitive slaves, the writer of this ar- 


ticle will admit, for the present, for the purpose 


. . - . | 
of meeting the Attorney General on undisputed | 


grounds, the very questionable conclusion that 
this article was intended to include the case of 
slaves escaping from the service of their masters. 
Admitting this construction, we find two things 
conspicuous on its face; first, no power is given 
to Congress to legislate on the subject; the 
States are prohibited from enacting laws dis- 
charging a certain description of fugitives from 
the service legally demanded of them, and are 
required to deliver such fugitives to those to 
whom their service or labor may be due; but 
hot a word appears intimating that this pro- 
vision is to be enforced by the legislative or 
executive authorities of the general government. 
The prohibition is evidently applied to the 
States, and the requisition is made upon them. 
We find, indeed, in a recent article of the Charles- 
ton (S. C.) Mercury, a flat denial of the power of 
Congress to enact a fugitive law. Second, the 
fugitives alluded to are those that escape from 
one State to another; no allusion is made to an 
escape from or into a Territory of the United 
States. They must, according to the letter of 
the article, escape from one State into another. 
Indeed, we have ample testimony that the opinion 


| United States. Hence we may fairly infer that 
it was not expected, by the framers of the Con- 
| stitution, that slavery would ever be tolerated 
‘in any Territory of the United States. We have 
| thus not only the absence of any express power 


| conferred upon Congress, to pass any enactment 

for the reclamation of fugitive slaves escaping 
| from or into any Territory of the United States, 
but an implied understanding that slavery, and 
| the reclamation of persons escaping from the 
service of their masters, should be confined to 
the States. 

The reasoning ef the Supreme Court of the 
| United States, in the case of Prigg vs. the State 
| of Pennsylvania, affirming the constitutionality 
|of the fugitive act of 1793, is far from con- 
_clusive ; and the extension of the provision rela- 
| tive to the reclamation of fugitive slaves, to the 
| Territories, was apparently inconsistent with the 
design of the Convention by which the Constitu- 
tion was formed. We have, in another part of 
this instrument, an evident intimation that at the 





time of the formation of the Constitution, it was 
generally understood that negro slavery would not 
extend to any of the States but those then exist- 
ing. In the 9th section of the Ist article it is 
provided that “the migration or importation of 
such persons as any of the States now existing 
shall think proper to admit, shall not be pro- 
hibited by the Congress prior to the year 1808.” 
This provision is well understood to have been 
a compromise with the delegates from South 
Carolina and Georgia, who insisted upon the 
privilege of importing slaves from Africa, for a 
limited time; but the privilege thus conceded, 
we observe, was restricted to the States then 
existing. Hence the inference is undeniable, 
that any act of Congress authorizing the recla- 
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mation of fugitives from labor, who have escaped 
from or into a Territory of the United States, 
implies an exercise of power not expressly granted 
to that body by the Constitution, nor necessary 
for the exercise of the powers which are thus 
The opinion that where no United 
States Commissioner is to be found, “the claim- 


granted. 


ant may proceed by recapture without judicial 
process,” appears nothing less than authorizing 
any person, under such circumstances, who may 
choose to assume the character of a claimant, to 
seize upon any person whom he may claim as 
his slave, and reduce him at once into slavery, 
without proof or judicial process. Would any 


man in his sober senses pronounce this to be 


law, in the United States of America, and in the | 


middle of the nineteenth century? 


Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting House, Smith- 
field, R. I., on the 27th ult., Isaac Steen to Avis 
Battey, both of Burrillville, R. I 

—, At Friends’ Meeting 
month last, Jonatuan B. Wieein to Saran C. 
Swirt, daughter of Silas and Chloe Swift, of the 
former place 

, At Friends’ Meeting at Leeds Point, N. J., 
on the 20th ult., Jarvis H. Barttert, of Tucker- 
ton, N. J., to Martua Leens, of the former place. 


Diep,—At residence in this city, on the 5th 
inst., Israeni Corr, an estimable citizen and a mem- 
ber of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, in the 85th 
year oi his age. 

, On the evening of the UIth ult., aftera 
short but severe illness, Saran Hitiman, a highly 
esteemed member and minister of the Gospel, of 


the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia | 


for the Northern District. In the removal of this 
dear friend, the Church has sustained an afflictive 
bereavement, but her exemplary life and labors 
in the cause of Truth afford her friends the con- 


soling assurance, that through the mercies of God 


in Christ Jesus, she has obtained an inheritance 


incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not | 


away. 
, At her residence near West Elkton, Ohio. 
on the 4th day of Eighth month last, afier a linger- 


ing illness, Saran Tatpert, wife of Asa Talbert, | 
in the 36th year of her age—an esteemed member | 


of Elk Monthly Meeting, Ohio. Sse was exem- 
plary in her life and conversation, a firm believer 
in the Christian religion as professed by Friends, 
a loving wile, a tender mother and kind neighbor. 
As she drew near her final close, she remarked 


at different times that she believed her work on | 


earth was done, and through adorable mercy she 
was ready for her departure. Her frieuds have 
the consoling evidence that her end was peace. 
NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


This Institution will be reopened on Fourth 
day the 3ist of Tenta month next, under the care 


House, West Fal- | 
mouth, Massachusetts, on the 12th of Seventh | 
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of Joseph and Gertrude E. W. Cartland as Prin- 
cipals. 

In order to secure admission into the School for 
the next Winter term, members of New England 
Yearly Meeting must forward their applications 
seasonably for the decision of the School Commit- 
tee at their meeting on Third day the 4th of Ninth 
month. This regulation is established by the 
Yearly Meeting in order that it may then be as- 
certained how many other pupils, if any, can be 
received. 

Address Superintendent of Friends’ School, 
Providence, R. | 

7th mo. lst, 1855. 


From the Medical Times. 
THE ABENDBERG HOSPITAL FOR CRETINS. 
Kandersteg, near Interlacken, July 22, 1855. 

Srr,—I had the pleasure yesterday of paying 
a visit to the Abendberg Hospital for Crétins— 
an institution which I had long wished to see, 
and of the present state of which I am inclined 
| to think that a short account may perhaps, be ac- 
ceptable to your readers. Although commenced 
| but fourteen years ago, it was then the first Hos- 
pital for Idiots that the world had possessed, and 
to its example we are indebted for the several 
establishments of a somewhat similar character 
which have since come into life. It is not my pur- 
pose, however, to occupy your pages with any ac- 
count of its formation, or of the reasons which in- 
duced its benevolent Founder to undertake the 
work, but simply to give a brief report of a per- 
sonal inspection of its wards. 

Karly on Saturday morning, July 21, I left 
Interlachen, in order to climb the Abendberg, a 
mountain the foot of which comes close to the 
town. High up upon its side the Crétin Hos- 
pital was already distinctly visible, and an hour 
and a half of steepish ascent brought me to its 
door. The reader must not suppose, from the 
| use of such words as “ hospital,”’ “wards,” Xc., 


| which, perhaps, from the force of habit, have 


escaped my pen, that the institution referred to 
bears any resemblance to those so designated at 
home. If he will imagine two or three Swiss 
chalets of the larger class placed side by side 
and built into each other, he will have a pretty 
good idea of the exterior of Dr. Guggenbull’s 
mansion. The heights of the Abendberg are at 
a great elevation, and the prospect commanded 
from them is a most glorious one, comprising the 
vale and town of Interlachen, the lakes of Brieuz 
and Thun, and the Bernese Alps, with the snow- 
elad Jungfrau, in a panorama not easily sur- 
passed. 

Dr. Guggenbuhl was at home, and with kind 
cordiality devoted a considerable portion of his 
morning to conducting me over the establish- 
ment. 

The first room entered was the bath-room. In 
this were three girls, at ages varying from six to 
ten, apparently much enjoying their bath in a 
large tub of water, medicated by an infusion of 








aromatic and astringent herbs. This bath, I was 
told, was considered very efficacious in restoring 
muscular power, and was used once every day, or 
every alternate one, for about half an hour at a 
time. None of the three patients whom I saw 
could speak or stand, although they were all re- 
ported as improving, and had been under treat- 
mént for considerable periods. Passing from 
this room, we walked through the garden, and 
spoke toseveral children who were there engaged. 
One of them, a little girl of eight, presented a 
marked example of that form of the disease 
which is attended by a kind of solid edema of 
the cellular tifsue. Her face was large and 
swollen, the lips and alz nasi being especially 
thickened ; the tongue a little protruded from 
the mouth ; the arms and legs were twice the 
natural size from subcutaneous hypertrophy. 
Her head was large, and nowise ill-formed ; but 
she had a remarkably stolid apathetic expression, 
and would not attempt to utter a syllable. She 
could stand, and by holding to a rail could walk 
a little. 
been two years under treatment, that the swell- 
ing had greatly diminished, and that the evi- 
dences of awakening mental faculties were satis- 
factory. Returning to the house, we found the 
three children, whom we had left in the bath, 
undergoing the second part of their prescription. 


They were now laid quite naked, on a couch, in | 
the open air, the head alone being protected by | 


an umbrella from the sun, whilst the limbs were 
rubbed by an attendant with oiled hands. I was 
particularly struck with the peculiar yellow-brown 
color of the skin, which these children presented 
in all parts of the body. It reminded me strong- 
ly of that which occurs in certain rare cases in 
England, which have been described by Dr. Ad- 
dison as associated with disease of the supra- 
renal capsules. The peasantry of Switzerland 
generally have bad, earthy complexions, and ex- 
hibit quite exceptionally anything like healthy 
florid coloration ; but in none have I noticed the 
lustreless bronzing of the surface so marked as 
in these Crétin children. That itdid not depend 
upon exposure to the sun was evident from its 
uniformity, and from its being even more pro- 
nounced in those parts protected by the clothes 
than in the arms and face. 

Qur next visit was to the school-room. Here 
we found sixteen children, about two-thirds boys, 
employed in reading and writing. All these had 
been from periods of from two to eight years in- 
mates of the establishment, and were advancing 
inconvalescence. All could stand and walk, and 
some had attained sufficient muscular power to 
be able to run and to lift weights. The move- 
ments, however, evcn of the most advanced, 
were still clumsy and awkward. 

Dr. Gaggenbuhl, in answer to questions, told 
me that his treatment was always in the first 
place directed to improving the physical develop- 
ment of his patients before attempting anything 


Dr. Guggenbuhl told me that she had | 
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in the way of teaching, and that generally from 
one to two or more years would elapse before it 
was thought desirable to admit a child into the 
school. At first, instruction would be given for 
half an hour daily, and then, by gradual steps, 
the period would be increased to three hours, be- 
yond which latter it was rarely thought advisable 
to pass. I may confess that I was totally unpre- 
pared for the remarkable results which I witness- 
ed in the school-room. Of the sixteen Crétins 
present, with the exception of one who was blind 
from small-pox, all could read and write, more or 
less. Two or three of them bore in their coun- 
tenances unmistakable evidences of mental power 
developed even to a certain degree of acuteness. 
All looked happy, and several of them remarka- 
bly so. Asa proof that the Institution is not a 
mere asylum, but may fairly claim for itself the 
title of an “ Hospital for the cure of Crétinism,” 
let me cite the instance of one lad, whom I found 
acting as a sort of monitor. Fritz Meier, now 
aged sixteen, a native of a village on the banks 
of the Lake of Thun, and one of a family of 
Crétins, entered the Hospital eight years ago, 
unable to stand or to speak, and in a stateof com- 
plete mental imbecility. He is nowa well-grown 
lad, of a not unpleasing expression of counte- 
nance, fairly muscular and able to run, though 
with a certain awkwardness of gait. His head is 
of a natural size, and, as to form, peculiar only 
in being contracted across the forehead. He 
answers questions willingly, and is glad to be 
conversed with, always, however, requiring a 
little time to prepare his replies. He has mas- 
tered three languages, and showed me his copy- 
book, in which were written long dictation les- 
sons in German, French, and English. Anxious 
to test his powers, and to see whether he had at- 
tained any compound ideas, I got him to read to 
me in an English book. The word “stars” oc- 
curring, I asked him to give me the French and 
German for it. “Les étoiles,’’ “die sterne,” 
were his ready replies. ‘ Where do we see the 
stars?’ Lasked him. ‘In the heavens at night.” 
‘“‘ Where do they go in the daytime?” “They 
are still in the heavens.” ‘In the heavens,” 
said I, assuming an expression of astonishment; 
“then why don’t we see them?” He thought 
awhile and replied, ‘Because the sun is too 
bright.”” Although this lad was certainly the 
most advanced of those whom I saw, yet Dr. 
Guggenbuhl gave me to understand that his case 
had many parallels. 

A considerable number of the patients were 
engaged out of doors in gardening or farm occu- 
pations, the whole establishment comprising be- 
tween thirty and forty. The acquirement of 
competency for industrial occupations, especially 
those pursued in the open air, is very properly 
considered the most important end of the treat- 
ment, inasmuch as it will enable them in after 
life to earn a livelihood. 

In fear that I shall otherwise unduly lengthen 
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this Selinee [ will valiniver to express concisely 
in detached fragments what is further to be said. 

1. With regard to medicinal treatment, Dr. 
Guggenbuhl told me that he had often derived 
great benefit from the use of mild preparations 
of iodine. In some cases, iodine appeared to be 
hurtful, by increasing the muscular atrophy. 
The iodine of iron in grain doses was a favorite 
prescription. Almost all the patients had taken 
cod-liver oil, beginning with 3j. doses thrice 
daily, and gradually i increasing the quantity. In 
improving the nutrition and aiding the physical 
development, Dr. Guggenbuhl spoke strongly of 
the effects he had witnessed from the oil. To- 
nics of all kinds, more especially the vegetable 
ones, were in general requisition. 

The popular notion that Crétins have small 
heads and low foreheads is a fallacy. Dr. Guggen- 
buhl assured me that in his observation micro- 
cephalic cases are decidedly exceptional. Of 
those I saw, most had larger heads than usual, 
and only two were noticeably below the average. 

3. A narrowness in the width of the forehead, 
Dr. Guggenbuhl has observed to be the most fre- 
quent departure from the normal conformation 
of the head. In not a fewinstances the occiput 


is remarkably wanting, while in others it is un- 
duly large. 

4, Irregularity about the arrangement, size, 
&e., of the teeth, is a ve ry constant phe nomenon, 


and was present in almost all the patients I saw. 
An undue arching and height of the palate was 
another remarkable and very constant condition. 
In ong girl, to whose mouth Dr. Guggenbuh! di- 
rected my attention, the hard palate could not, 
I should think, have been less than an inch in 
elevation above the level of the gums. The up- 
per jaw was contracted, and the ‘de eformity quite 
sufficient to suggest the idea that, in many cases, 
this malformation m: ay constitute one of the 
causes of difficult acquisition of the faculty of 
speech. 

5. Other deformities, such as club-foot, for in- 
stance, Dr. Guggenbuhl believes to occur with 
greater frequency among Crétins than others. 

5. None of the patients whom I saw were af- 
fected with enlargement of the thyroid gland, to 
any noticeable extent. Dr. Gugge »nbuhl told me, 
that in Switzerland goitre rarely commences be- 


fore the age of fifteen ; he had, however, known | 


cases in which it was congenital, and others 
in which it had begun in very early life. 

7. The distinction held between an idiot and | 
a Crétin is, that in the former, mental imbecility 
may be complete, the muscular power yet re- 
maining good, whilst in the latter, not only is 
the mind wanting, but there is loss of innerva- 
tion generally. In Crétins, the whole nervous 
system is deranged. There i is no actual paraly- 
sis, but such entire loss of muscular co-ordina- 
tion that the limbs are useless. The muscles 
ure atrophied to an extreme degree, and a Crétin 
s usually much emaciated. The leannessof the 
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rest of his body serves, by contrast, to increase 
the disgusting appearance presented by his swol- 
len tongue, thick lips, &e. Two of the children 
under Dr. Guggenbuhl’s care belonged, as he 
remarked, more strictly to the class of idiots, 
than to that of true Crétins. 

8. With regard to the causes of Crétinism, Dr. 
Guggenbuh! believed that they were of a general 
character, and not by any means always the same. 
Close, confined, humid situations, impure water, 
want of attention to cleanliness, frequent inter- 
marriage, were, as he thought, the causes to 
which its prevalence in Switzerland must be re- 
ferred. As to the effects of intermarriage, he 
entertained a very strong opinion, and [ was glad 
to learn that he is collecting a body of evidence 
on the subject, with the intention, at some fu- 
ture time, of making it public. Respecting the 
opinion first suggested by Cantu, of Turin, and 
since prominently developed by Dr. Chatin, of 
Paris, that the disease depends upon deficiency 
of iodine in the water and atmosphere, Dr. Gug- 
genbuhl, in answer to my queries, stated, that 
he deemed it, as yet, “not proven.” He knew 
of no facts which made it very improbable, and 
much wished that some Faraday would under. 
take an inquiry of so much difficulty, requiring 
so much philosophical caution. He considered 
that Dr. Chatin had advanced it with much more 
of positiveness than his facts warranted. 

9. Dr. Guggenbuhl believes that there are at 
present not fewer than 10,000 Crétins of various 
degrees in the Swiss cantons, and, at least, an 
equal number in Piedmont. 

10. I asked particularly as to the permanency 
of improvement in the cases which had been 
treated in the Abendberg. Dr. Guggenbuhl 
told me that many had been discharged more or 
less completely restored, and that some of these 
had continued hitherto without relapse. He be- 
lieved that after the age of about fifteen, the cure 
was permanent, and that even if the patient re- 
turned to his home in the valley, he would gene- 
rally remain without relapse. At more early 
ages, however, relapse is frequent. In many 
instances in which parents, pleased with the im- 
provement obtained, had insisted on having their 
children home too soon, a return of imbecility 
had been the result. This had been so frequent, 
thata rule had been made for the establishment, 
that no child should be admitted unless the pa- 
rents would engage that it should remain there 
| at least three years. Dr. Guggenbuhl had known 
but very few cases indeed in which Crétinism 
had commenced de novo in adult life. It would 
appear, indeed, to be a chronic disease to which 
the nervous system is liable only during the pre- 
adolescent period, and which, in its early stages, 
may be efficiently counteracted by the removs al 
of its exciting causes, and the adoption of proper 
treatment. Whatever may be the patient’s con- 
dition at the period of adult age, so he remains 
through life, with the difference in the cases un- 
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smetiels that the quallies which in the child 
excited only pity, become disgusting and loath- 
some in the man. I cannot conclude this letter 
without an expression of the pleasure which my 
visit to Dr. Guggenbuhl’s exceedingly well-man- 
aged establishmer “nt gaveme. Amore instructive 
exhibition of earnest, devoted and successful 
philanthropy, I have rarely witnessed. 
I am, X&e., 
JONATHAN HUTCHINSON. 


From the Buffalo Democracy. 


AN ELEPHA NT’S FRATERNAL 


AFFECTION. 


FEELING AND 
While a wagon drawn by several elephants was 
assing our office yesterday, the following story 
was told, which we vouch for as true :— 

Last season a menagerie visited the village of 
Johnstown, Herkimer County. When the caval- 
cade left the town it passed over a bridge which | 
™ road crossed, leaving two elephants to bring | 

the rear. These were driven to the bridge, | 
but with the known sagacity of the race, they 
refused to cross. The water of the creek, which 
flows through a gorge in the slate formation, pre- 
senting at that point banks of precipitous char- 
acter and thirty-five feet in height, was low, and | 
by taking a course across a corn-field a ford | 
could be reached. But the proprietor of the 
corn-field refused to allow his property to be 
used except on the payment of an exorbitant | 
sum, and this the agent of the menagerie refused 
to submit to. Accordingly, the elephants were 
again driven to the bridge, and again they re- 
fused to attempt the crossing. They would try 
the structure with their great feet, feel cautious- 
ly along the plank with “their proboscal fingers 
but each time would recoil from making the 
dangerous experiment. 

At last, however, goaded by the sharp iron 
instrument of the keeper and accustomed to 
obedience, they rushed on with a scream half of 
agony, half of anger. The result showed the 
prudent prescience of the poor animals to have | 
been correct; the bridge broke and went crashing 
tothe bottom of the gorge, carrying with it both | 
the monstrous beasts. One of them struck | 
upon its tusk and shoulder, breaking the former 
and very badly injuring the latter; the other 
was, strangely enough, unhurt. Now was shown 


the most singular and remarkable conduct on | 


Its | 


the part of the brute which had escaped. 
comrade lay there, an extempore bed being pro- 
vided for its comfort, while no temptation, no 
stratagem was sufficient to induce the other to 


caravan, which finally went on, leaving the 





wounded beast and its companion under the 
charge of their keeper. 

Day after day the suffering creature lay there 
rapidly failing and unable to move. At the end 
of three weeks the water commenced rising, and 
there was danger that it would overflow and 
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drown the disabled elephant. The keeper de- 
sired, therefore, to get it up and make it walk 
as far as a barn near by, where it would be out 
of danger and could be better cared for. But 
it would not stir. He coaxed, wheedled and 
scolded, but all to no purpose. At last enraged, 

he seized a pitchfork and was about plunging it 
into the poor thing’s flesh, when the companion 
wrenched the fork from his hand, broke it in 
fragments, and flung the pieces from it; then 
with eyes glaring and every evidence of rage in 
its manner, it stood over its defenceless and 
wounded friend, as if daring the keeper to ap- 
proach, which the man was not so green as to 
do again with cruel purpose. 

Thus the injured animal lay there till it died. 
When satisfied that it could no longer be of ser- 
vice, the other quietly followed the keeper away 
from the spot, and showed no desire to return. 
If this was not reasoning mingled with affection 
some men might pattern after, we should like to 
know what to call it. 


THE LITTLE MENDICANT. 
In the year 1510, a lonely orphan boy of eight 


years old, who had no friend or means of sup- 


port, went along the high road leading to the 
city of Paris, weary, hungry, and begging a 


| morsel of black bread, of which, when the chari- 


table added to it a scrap of cheese or a raw 
onion, he gladly made his repast. He was going 
to Paris because he knew not where else to go; 
wandering on, as the poor and desolate often do, 
to the great and gay metropolis. 

The child met a monk travelling the same 
way, with whom he joined company. The monk 
probably found him an intelligent little com- 
panion, and as they journeyed on he taught the 
boy the alphabet, and even the art of forming 
letters into words. he key of knowledge was 
thus presented to the poor little men: licant, and 
he soon made use of it. How little did the good- 
natured monk think, that while the instructor’s 
name should be unheard of, that of the poor 
mendicant pupil should be recorded centuries 
afterwards ! 

On entering Paris the boy fell among the stu- 
dents of the University, who were a rather 
riotous party; and, as it was the hour of recrea- 
tion, they fancied little Pierre would prove a 
passive subject for their idle sport. But some 
of them, seeing he was faint with hunger and 
fatigue, interfered on his behalf, gave him some 


| bread to eat, and made him up a bed of straw 
leave and proceed with the main portion of the 


on the ground where they were amusing them- 
selves. Pierre desired no more than to be al- 
lowed to live thus in fellowship with the students. 
An ardent desire to learn had been awakened in 
his mind by the first lessons he had received, 
and the result of this second accidental meeting 
was important to him also. He proposed to 
serve them as errand boy, or in any capacity he 
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could, on condition that they should give him 
some food and some of the learning they pos- 
sessed. The offer was accepted. Pierre Lara- 
mée—for such was his family name—received 
from the students some daily bread and some 
lessons. He had no lodging, but slept on the 
straw or under an archway, and served his young 
masters or learned all day. Not to die of hunger, 
and to have the means of learning while he 
lived, was all the ambition of little Pierre, the 
future doctor of the University of Paris, then 
aimed at. 

This went on for a year; then there followed 
four years of Pierre’s life of which there is no 
account extant; but, at the end of that time, 
we find the same poor boy, then nearly thirteen 
years of age, a servant of the servants at the 
college of Navarre at Paris—that college where 
the famous king of Navarre, the hero of Pro- 
testantism in France, afterwards Henry the 
fourth, also studied. Pierre had to wait on the 
classes. ‘Thus he listened to the professors’ in- 
structions: he caught their lessons, as it were, 
flying ; but they became fastened on a retentive 
brain. All day long he worked as a servant, but 


in the evening he had books; and in a blank 
one he recorded nightly the substance of the 
lessons he had heard given by the masters. Thus 
he continued privately to follow the regular 
course of instruction ; he studied as the students 


studied, but with far greater zeal and more 
abundant success. 

The young servant had filled many common 
copy-books with the matter of the masters’ lec- 
tures, when these copy-books fell into the hands 
of one of the professors. He summoned the 
young man before him; and Pierre appeared, 
trembling at the fear of a dismissal. But he 
had not neglected his duties for his studies, and 
had therefore no cause for fear. The professor 
questioned him, and was astonished at the 
amount of learning he had so secretly acquired, 
and at the uncommon intelligence and talent 
that was unexpectedly brought to light. The 
hitherto unnoticed hard-working servant told 
him all honestly, and then begged to be allowed 
to undergo an examination, saying he could feel 
by no means satisfied that his self-acquired 
learning would enable him to sustain it. The 
professor, who experienced a lively interest in 
the poor youth, whose modesty appeared as great 
as his talents, consented to admit him to the 
examination; aad its results were so creditable 
to Pierre that he was afterwards desired to pre- 
pare his “ These” for the public exhibition, his 
success in which would entitle him to the rank 
of doctor. Pierre did so, and gained so much 
applause, that the honorable title was conferred 
upon him while he was yet a young man. 

Henceforward, the once wandering mendicant 
boy became noted as one of the French savans 
of the age. Pierre Laramée is known to scholars 
as the learned Dr. Ramus, his family name hay- 
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ing been latinized, after a fashion common to his 
age. Poor little Pierre has a claim also on the 
sympathies of our readers; for among the martyrs 
to Protestant principles, who were slaughtered 
at the terrible massacre of St. Bartholomew, was 
the young hero of our narrative. Does not his 
career show what triumphs perseverance can win 
when in union with rightly-directed ability ?— 
Leisure Hour. 


THE RED SEA. 

This large body of water, which separates the 
shores of Asia from those of Africa, is about 
fourteen hundred miles in length and nearly 
two hundred in average breadth. It derives its 
name from quantities of slimy, red, coloring 
matter, which at certain seasons of the year color 
its waters and are washed up along its beaches, 
and which have been pronounced by Dr. Ehren- 
berg to be composed of an infinite number of 
very delicate vegetables. This discoloration of 
the waters is by no means peculiar to the Red 
Sea. The warm waters of the Pacific Ocean 
swarm with nascent organisms, sometimes animal 
and sometimes vegetable, which color its surface 
crimson, brown, black, or white, according to 
their own hues. These patches of colored water 
often extend, especially in the Indian Ocean, as 
far as the eye can reach. Along the coast of 
China, yellowish spots are not uncommon, and 
the Yellow Sea derives its name from the fre- 
quency of the yellowish patches in that locality. 
The average depth of the Red Sea is about five 
hundred feet. Sudden changes of wind and 
violent gales render its navigation difficult.— 
Nevertheless, in past years, before the discovery 
of the passage around the Cape of Good Hope, 
it was the principal route of traffic between 
Europe and the East, and even now it is impor- 
tant as a part of the direct route between Europe 
and India. 

Lieutenant Maury, in an account of the cur- 
rents of the ocean, says that there isa perpetual 
current rushing from the Indian Ocean into the 
Red Sea. This current is peculiar, inasmuch as 
while the bottom of it is probably a water level, 
the surface is an inclined plane, running down 
hill. The causes which render the surface of 
the sea lower as it becomes more distant from 
the straits, are these: The sea is in a rainless 
and riverless district; its shores are burning 
sands; the evaporation is ceaseless, and none of 
the vapors which the scorching winds that blow 
over it carry away, are returned to it in other 
forms. When we consider how dry and hot the 
winds are, which blow upon the sea, we may 
suppose the daily evaporation to be immense— 
probably not less than an inch. Calling it, 
however, half an inch only, if we suppose the 
velocity of the current to average twenty miles 
a day, it would take the water fifty days to arrive 
at a distance of one thousand miles from the 
mouth, and by that time it would have lost by 
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evaporation fifty hs lf ine alien. or one inc +h more | 
than two fect. It would be twenty-five inches | 
lower than the waves which are just entering the 
straits, and which have lost nothing by evapora- 
tion. 

The salt, of course, cannot evaporate, and 
therefore the water becomes salter in proportion, | 
and heavier, as its freshness is evaporated. One 
would think, at first glance, that the eventual 
result would be either that this heavier and salter 
water would deposit its surface in the shape of 
crys stals, and thus gradually make the bottom of | 
the Red Sea a salt bed, or “that it would extract 
all the salt from the ocean to make the Red Sea 
brine—neither of which processes is in reality 
going on. ‘The truth is, that there is a constant 
under or outer current, as there is from the 
Mediterranean through the Straits of Gibralter, 
aud that this heavy water, or brine, is continu- 
ally flowing out of the Straits of Babelmandel, 
beneath the current of fresher and lighter water 
from the sea, which is continually flowing in. 
If there were no waters constantly rushing out 
of the Red Sea, and if the evaporation was suf- 
ficient to carry away all the surplus water, leay- 
ing the salt behind, in one hundred years the 
Red Sea would become a mass of solid rock salt. 
— Boston Journal. 


SEA OF HAARLEM. 

Within the last few months Holland has be- 
rescued 
The last allotment of the 


come possessed of another province, 
from the waters. 
area over which the Sea of Haarlem recently 


washed, was sold a few days ago. 
thus saved to the country, will form excellent 
arable and pasture land, whilst Amsterdam and 
the other surrounding districts will be relieved 
of an enemy, which, assisted by a north-west 
wind, always excited alarm and often committed 
fearful havoc. English engines and English 
engineers were employed to drain this territory, 
which contains nearly twenty thousand acres of 
land; and, in its present uncultivated state, has 
fetched nearly eight millions of florins. The 
country expended ten millions of florins on this 
undertaking. In ten years, the value of the 
rescued land will be doubled or trebled; while, 
in about thirty years, by direct and indirect 
taxes, it is calculated the entire sum expended 
by the country in the drainage of the sea will be 
repaid into the Exchequer. Serious thoughts 
are now being entertained as to the drainage of | 
the Zuyder Sea. But there are difficulties at- 
tending this undertaking which were unknown 
in draining the Sea of Haarlem. The Zuyder 
is fed by | five communications with the North 
Sea. It would not be altogether beyond the 
reach of engineering skill to meet these difficul- 
ties, but they would be attended with immense 
expense. ‘The money, perhaps, could be found ; 
but it is doubted whether the ground, when 
drained, would be anything but sand. 


The ground 
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A REMARKABLE MAN. 


There is a gentleman residing in this city, who 
came here twenty-three years ago from England, 
and brought with him some three hundre d 
guineas of his own hard earning, with which he 


commenced business asa grocer on a small scale. 


Little by little he increased his trade, and at the 
present time he is probably worth more than any 
other man in Massachusetts in the same line of 
business. During the period of twenty-three 
| years, he never gave a note of hand or took one ; 


| he never sued a man, and was never sued him- 


self, nor ever called on to the witness stand in 
any court during the whole period. He was 
never naturalized, of course never voted, al- 
though he has paid thousands of dollars for 
State and county taxes. He has been known to 
buy a cargo of West India goods amounting to 
$90,000, for which he paid cash on delivery. 
He never deals in or drinks intoxicating liquors . 
never gives a dollar for a charitable purpose 
where he thinks his name will appear in the 
newspapers, although he has distributed thou- 
sands to the distresses of his fellow men. Can 
such another man be found in this or any other 
country ’—Boston Times. 


“NOT TO MYSELF ALONE.” 


BY S. W. PARTRIDGE. 
“Not to myself alone” 
The little opening flower trausported cries; 
Not to myself alone | bud and bloom ; 
With fragrant breath the breezes I perfume, 
And gladden all things with my rainbow dies; 
The bee comes sipping every evenin 
His scanty fill; 
The butterfiy within my cup dot! 
From threatening ill. 


% tide 


* Not to myself alone,” 
The heavy-laden bee doth murmuring han 
Not to myself alone, from flower to flower, 
I rove the wood, the garden, and the bower, 
And to the hive at evening weary come. 
For man, for man the luscious food I pile 
With busy care, 
Content if this repay my ceaseless t 
A scanty share. 


i— 


“Not to myself alone,” 
The soaring bird with lusty pinions sir g3; 
Not to myself alone | raise my sony; 
I cheer the drooping with my warlling tongue, 
And bear the mourner on my viewless wings: 
1 bid the bymoless churl my anthem learn, 
And God adore: 
I call the worldliong from his dross to tarn, 
And sing and soar. 


“Not to myself alone,” 
The circling star with honest pride doth boast ; 
Not to myself I rise and set; 
I write upon night’s coronet of jet 
His power and skill who form’d our myriad host ; 
A friendly beacon at heaven’s opening gate, 
I gem the sky, 
That man may ne’er forget, in ever 
His home on high. 7 
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“Not to myself alone,” Centra America.—Colonel Wheeler, American 

O man! forget not thoa—earth’s honored priest! | Minister to Nicaragua, has arrived. He is supposed 
Its tongue, its soul, its life, its pulse, its beart;| to be the bearer of a formal recognition by our 
In earth's great chorus to sustain thy part— | Government, of the claim of Nicaragua to the 
Chiefest of guests at love’s ungrudging feast, Mosquito coast; a claim which she has long as. 


Play not the niggard; spurn thy native clod, | serted, but has not been able to maintain. England 
And self disown ; 


supports the sovereignty of the Mosquito King, ¢ 
Live to thy neighbor, live unto thy God, het called. guy & % 
Not to thyself alone. Mexico.—The resignation of Carrera appears to 


sa ee oe have been caused by the general opposition he 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. met with, and the want of means to carry on the 
Foreien INTELLIGENCE.—We have no laternews| Government. He requested Gen. Vega to assume 
than that brought by the Pacific. No authentic ac- | the supreme authority, which the latter, being sup. 
count has yet been received of the loss of life in the | ported by the garrison of the capital, accordingly 
assaults upon Sebastopol. About 4000 guns and a/ did. Great confusion exists throughout the cout 
considerable quantity of ammunition, were found | try, the revolutionary leaders being divided among 
by the French in the abandoned city. It was re- | themselves. 
ported that the Russians were retreating from Domestic.—A Convention to consider the ex pe- 
Baktchi-Serai and Simpheropol to Perekop. The | diency of forming a State Government in Kanzas, 
provisions for their army are all transported by | was held at Topeka in that Territory, on the 19th 
land, at great expense, from the country west of ult. Resolutions were passed authorizing the hold- 
the Crimea, and four thousand carts are supposed | ing of an election for members of a Convention 
to be daily employed in this business. The Czar|‘to form a State Constitution, preparatory to appli- 
had left St. Petersburg for the Crimea, attended by | cation for admission into the Union, All white 
the three Grand Dukes. He has expressed a deter- | male inhabitants, citizens of the United States, 21 
mination to accept uo conditions of peace which | years of age, and who have resided in the ‘Terri- 
should be derogatory to Russia as a great power. | tory thirty days, are to be entitled to vote. A resi- 
The Turks siill held possession of Kars, having | dence of three months is required to become eli- 
repulsed the Russiaus on the 7th of 8th month, | gible as a Delegate. The Convention isto be held 
An election for Delegate to Con- 


with considerable loss. The Russians were retir- | on the 23d inst. 
gress, pursuant to the act of the fictitious Legisla 


ing to Erzeroum. 

There is more talk about Austrian negotiations. | ture, has been he'd, but the Free State party gener- 
The latest report is that Austria is willing to under- | ally did not vote. Whitfield, the pro-slavery candi- 
take the work of mediation at Vienna, and that! date, was elected. ‘ 
France will consent if the negotiations can be car- | The crops in Utah Territory prove better than 
ried on at Paris. was expected, and notwithstanding the ravages of 


The Baltic fleet would soon be compelled to sus- | grasshoppers, it is hoped will prove sufficient to 


pend its operations, as winter had set in a month} sustain the inhabitants. Large quantities of salt 
earlier than last year. | are obtained from lakes which form part of Great 
Denmark.—A Prussian newspaper states that | Salt Lake daring high water, but are leit dry when 


the Russian Government has undertaken to me-| the waters recede. The salt is then found on the 


diate between Denmark and the United States, on | surface of the ground to the depth of from three to 
the subject of the Sound duties. six inches, even at the distance of two or three 

France.—The deficiency of the harvest is said | miles from the lake. It is clean and white, though 
to be one-twelfith of the usual product. The high | rather coarse. 
price of bread has caused some excitement in| Extensive ledges of the valuable marble known 
Paris. The Government has declared that all arti- | as Verd Antiqne, have been discovered in Ver- 
ficial attempts to lower the price of grain, or to| mont. This is said to be the only locality known 
establish a maximum of value, can only prove in- | where it exists in large quantities. i 
jurious, by causinga panic among the dealers, and | _By observations made at the Pennsylvania Hos- 
preventing importation ; and that confidence and | pital in this city, the average temperature of the last 
ireedom of trade are the best remedies. month was 674 degrees, which is 2 degrees higher 

Portucat.—The inauguration of the young | than the average ot the last 30 years. The highest 
King, Pedro V., took place on the 16th ult., at the | range of the thermometer was 91 degrees, ou the 
Cortes. 12th, and the lowest 47 degrees, on the 20ih The 

IraLy.—The union of the Sardinian and African | amount of rain was 4 inches. 
coasts by telegraph, is progressing, and messages} The fever in Norfolk and Portsmouth has so far 
will soon be transmitied directly from Algiers to | abated as scarcely to be considered an epidemic. 
Paris. The new cases and deaths are mostly returned 

The King of Naples has apologized to the Eng- | citizens. 
lish Government ior recent insults offered to | 
functionaries. 

Austria.—The Cholera has been very fatal in Vi- 
enna, more than half of those attacked having died. 

Sourn Amrrica.—The census of Chili, taken 
last spring, shows a population of 1,439,120. The 
first part of the Santiago and Valparaiso railroad 
was to be opened on the 17th inst. 

Brazil has rejected the treaty of peace with Para- | 
guay, and is prepaing to reinforce her invading | 
squadron. Hostilities are apprehended, as Para- 
guay is prepared for resistance. 


Most of the physicians and nurses from 
abroad have left. The disease is raging in several 
places in Mississippi and Louisiana. — 

Later INTeLLiGeNce.—The Canada arrived at 
Haiif.x on the evening of the 9th, with Liverpool 
dates to the 29th ult. 

The latest news from the Crimea is that the Allies 
had landed 20,000 men at Eupatoria. They at- 
tacked the Russian infantry on the 22d, when the 
latter retreated. On the 25th, the Allies, 33,000 
strong, debouched from Eupatoria, and occupied 


the neighboring villages on the left flank of the 
Russians. 
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